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‘HE LIMITS OF EDUCATION: 


question of what eduvation can do 
individual has in recent years been 
pract eally two answers. The first 
Every thing’’: the second is ‘‘ Nothing.’’ 
(‘yriously enough, the answer given seems 
nd not so much on the actual re- 
education as upon a supposed the- 
biology, either that the individual is 
duet of environmental elements, in 
ease the educationalist is jubilant, or 
individual is the sum of inherited 
| ts, in which case the educationalist la- 
ts. The notion that there is a third 
| lity does not seem to have had much 
ence in academic eirecles. Yet there is 
ne and it is the subject of this short paper. 
‘sn [he third possibility is that education 
do something for some people and 
ng for other people. It is based on 
theory that edueation is not merely 
C n environment to which the individual re- 
s, but is the total interaction of the in- 
dual and the environment. It is a 
for the complex of stimulus and re- 
which should not properly be given 
her in isolation. For it will be found, 
elieve, that in learning anything an in- 
ual modifies what he learns just as 
he learns modifies him. It will be 
that there is a current flowing in 
directions at the same time, one 
vards the individual and one away from 
and that he has, to repeat, as much in- 
e upon his education as his education 
ipon him, 
lt is true that educational systems are 
sed to be constructed so as to pro- 


‘A paper read before the Baltimore chapter of 
Federation for Child Study. 








duce a maximum effect upon the educated 
It is assumed, I suppose, that one studies 
logic to become somewhat more lk vical and 
art to become more artistic. The student 
is supposed to be a highly plastic creature 
who ean adapt himself to what he learns 
So optimistic have edueators been that 
they have pretended to teach not only sub 
ject-matters, but habits of thought, and 
not only habits of thought but morality 
Antioch College, for instance, according 
to its president, hopes to turn out men 
who are not merely intellectually superior 
but morally superior—leaders, self-reliant 
veracious, trustworthy, loyal. To achieve 
such ends requires students who want to 
learn and can learn, who can be moulded 
by the influences external to them. If 
there be individuals who can not adap 
themselves to their environment in that 
fashion, education is useless for them. If 
the individual comes into the world wise or 
stupid, active or passive, extrovert or in 
trovert, hyperkinetic or hypokinetic, to use 
even more fashionable terms, and always 
stays so, the only education which will do 
him any good is one fitted to his peculiar 
character. The same education for all then 


becomes futile and may just as well b 


abandoned 
If one takes the most ordinary case of 
perception, one finds the reciprocal influ 


ence of observer and observed A printe | 
word is obviously a single complex obj 

its reader is another. But the interpret 

tion of the word, though fairly uniform 
for all readers who understand it, is never 
theless modified by the reader’s preconcep 
tions, expectations, past training, memory, 
associations and possibly other things. To 


take a more complex and interesting case 
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W onderland.”’ The examination in question 
in itself a single simple It consisted in each stu lent 
may be ing a ¢ vy of the college new | 
book in logic, illustrating by means of it anyt!] 
utter nonsense, and so on. he had learned in the course. N 
veral of these characters at impressive exhibition of character 
1ave none of them if Lewis have been devised Some students 
en it differently or if the mnumber—consistently found fault 
different from what he everything in the paper. Others 
happened to be. Few see in the book the dozens of illustrations of the 
exquisite metaphysical problems which it studied before the examination, t] 
suggests—it is possible, though not proba- authorities, and of nothing else 
ble, that the author t see them either. whose memory is phenomenal, wrot 
What one sees in it will depend to a great after page of my remarks made 
extent upon what one is before reading it. room diseussion, whose only rele 
But similarly one will come away from’ the text was the occurrence of the 
the reading of it somewhat different from grammatical subject in both. Se 
what one was before reading it. One is authority, he wrote down everything ) 
sensitive to its fun, its satire, its logic; I had said on authority, whether it 
one is prepared for another book of the or not. Seeing a generalization, he 
same kind. One may even be stimulated down all the dangers and advantages 
to write one. This is no new discovery. generalization. Others sought, one 
It is a recognition of this simple fact that almost say with malice, as trivial exan 
makes parents forbid or encourage the as they could find, as if to convince m 
reading of certain books. It is a recog- they were above being taught anyt 
nition of the fact mentioned above which And of course a few wrote straight! 
makes them utterly indifferent to their chil- papers ingeniously contrived to i 
dren’s reading. They feel no doubt that as many of the points made in the « 
the influence of a book on a child will be is they could find. 
balanced by the child’s interpretation of Now all these students had had the sai 
the book. Bernard Shaw, I believe, said training, as far as that particular 
that ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’ was the is concerned. They had had different pr 
favorite play of his young admirers. They vious training. The examination was 
thought it so nice that Frank and Vivie’ vised to give them an opportunity of 
should turn out to be brother and sister. pressing what they thought im; 
The effect of the individual upon his edu- about the course, to see incidentally | 
cation was prettily illustrated in a term much of it they could recall and 
examination which I gave this year in a_ phrase, and how far they could actu 
freshman course called ‘‘Introduction to see its applicability to a field which ! 
college work.’’ This course is one of a not been explored by their instructor 
type becoming more and more familiar in It might not be amiss at this point 
the contemporary college where the gap invite attention to the efforts made 
between the methods of the high school and undergraduates to avoid an educatior 


the university is gradually becoming recog- effort which has been crystallized int 


+r 


nized. It is in short a kind of orientation § tradition at some colleges, into a 


course whose purpose is to instil better which only the most anti-social stu 


habits of thinking in those who take it. would dream of violating. A student 








be highly curious, he may 
1ation about something, but he 
the stake rather than interview 
r about it. For if he 
ive been alone with the instruc- 


were 


vn initiative, he would be in- 
da ‘‘handshaker’’—conduct 


r an ofticer and a gentleman. 
any colleges there seems to be 

n that it 
mething than to ask a question in 

ss The normal inhibitions of the in- 


n a crowd may be at work here, 


is better to misunder- 


s also a definite feeling that the 

the talker, the questioner, is 

n spite of the facet that his ques- 

lead to the clarifying of many 

There are other obvious anti- 

nal traditions of this sort, which 
nt’s reflection will call to mind. 

are also the efforts made by teach- 

administrators to prevent a stu- 

There is the 


system, putting a premium on mem- 


S t's getting an education. 
Ph.D. system, putting a premium 
the text-book 
ting a premium on authoritarianism. 
Let us 


scno irship,’”’ system, 


t all that is a subject by itself. 
| it for the time being, noting it simply 
that the 


is student has difficulties with which 


f ssing. One can see even 


lf these two obstructions were not to be 
nsidered, one might eonelude from a sur- 
students that they fall into four 


y racteristie groups: 


They who are utterly unteachable; 

ey who are teachable but do not see the 
d relevancy of what they learn—the mem- 
teachable who see a limited relevancy, 
teachable who have a great power of 


nsferring what they learn to other fields. 


not mean 
not be able to 


‘unteachable’’ I do 


ron.’” A man may 


rather abstract nature of aca- 
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demie subjects and yet 


things. A 


verv capable of 


learning other few years ago 

such people would never have come to col- 
They 

1] 


trades or crafts and have done fairlv wel! 


lege. would have yone into the 


Of course if a man is a moron, | do not 
suppose that he could be an artisan. I am 
considering here the man who may want 


to learn but simply can not. He is out 
of his depth. 
[ remember a rather pathetic case from 


my undergraduate days. He had a pas- 


sion for the classics. He took every course 


that was offered in Greek and Latin and 


was passed—when he was passed—out of 


gratitude. As a senior it took him an 


hour to read a page of Cicero. The won- 
derful thing was that he wanted to. As 
soon aS a page was translated, he forgot 


it. He was not a moron. He was distin- 


guished only by his incapacity for realiz- 
ambitions. 


ing his Characteristically he 


died in an army camp, not able even to 
become a soldier. 

The unteachable can easily be selected 
If college 


‘*unteachableness,’’ it 


by psychological examinations. 
failures indicate 
may be worth pointing out that twenty- 
eight of thirty-six men who left Johns Hop- 
kins in February, 1925, because of failures 
were in the five lower deciles in the psycho- 
logical examination. 
that 
course mentioned above were arranged by 


Similarly, it turned 


out if the members of the freshman 
their instructor in order of their ability 

that is, in order of his opinion of their 
ability—and if that order was compared 
with their order in the psychological ex- 
amination, the correlation became more and 
more marked as one approached the bot- 
lists. The last the 
So that 
any rate it would not have been unjust 
the 


instructor’s 


tom of the was 


same on both. 


man 
in that course at 
to exclude certain men before 
They the 


time to no end whatsoever. 


year 


opened took up 
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roneous, 


As | 


1 course and 
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ling in my fre in head the rious divisions comprising t 
ive them flunk out of col niversity 
f their marks in other What are the means « ne this fis 
situation IS Some nat | f r ONSIDILLITYS etfs tive Ihe , ist ‘ 
mned and the ele eord nder three main heads, namel 1 he 


nd so the church prays for ency in the various colleges and « sion 
We teachers have the faith that the discovery f the causes of poor 
] ¢ } r ] ' ] ' vl 4 +} , ‘ 
God to change His mind  « eney and e rem 


ISeS To rive 


point to the discussio1 


eless. We are 


' . 
a speeine case Ww ll be u 





nd have not the courage to mpt will be made, beyond the following 
s sink or swim on their own paragraph, to divide the mater und 

ust always be encouraging, the three heads. The answers to t 

forbidding, demonstrating, plied questions will be apparent at various 

¢, pleading, as if our words points in the discussion 

formulas. They are just First, how determine the status of fiseal 
tent as magic But once in a _ efficiency This must be by use of the econ 

parative method No one ean gi\ 

GE &E Boas lute figures with regard to what costs « 
instruction should be. In comparing sucl 
costs two basic figures must be us¢ One 

STUDY IN UNIVERSITY of these should be total costs. These e 
ADMINISTRATION would inelude instructional salaries, heat 
ing, lighting and nitor se! for tl 
n of the central administra floor space occupied, maintenance and ad 
ersity to hold the deans of preclation charges on that space and 
ges and the heads of other equipment and supply charges. Such cor 
nsible for the costs of the plete costs for the separate divisior re 
! sses in those colleges and = diffieult t re il rou rsitic 
s well as for the ducts ‘ ise the fist ( u ng SVstems ¢ t 
sses? institutions have not vet 1 hed 
0 this question must be in n their development ! I 
Fiseal responsibility eould te permit of suel a ! ( sec! ! 
from edueational responsibil Many univer es do an annu ! 
nlimited financial resourees n excess of one million dollars 
nancial resources are pos mereial organization of similar 
of our ed tional institu continue to function withor ! ! 
by none of our state ur ng svstem which would 
leges. The central admit { board to hold each divisior 
university held, | responsible for the | ( 
I nd supporting body of vould be held 
I responsible Tor Oth ts DUSINESSE meone ! ‘ 
cational affai The cei manded this | no? ! 
ration must in turn therefore now beginning to de} ( 
ir responsibility ose who divisional responsil ! ! 
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proximately the same 
Y is teaching 
twice as many students one | 


as is Colleg \ @ It is Cost 


make possible fair compar Variations in salary cost 
This is the ite yf per student hour depend upo1 
erned by three factors, na 
9 +] 


el: ree fourths of ; -osts j structor’s salary, (2) the n 


cational institutions. Hence in this and dents the instructor teaches 


r comparative studies the best that 3) the number of classes 
t 


one in the present state of univer- teaches per week. It is the ] 


S1t\ accounting 18 to base comparisons on stud) here outlined To dete Yr’) 


instructional salaries the elements that make one or? 


The other basie factor in comparing costs factors operative toward 


I 


? 


of instruction is the number of students to remedies for, the high 
be instructed. Various units that combine | salary costs in College X 


these two factors, costs and students. have 
— . INSTRUCTOR’s SAI 
been proposed and used. In this diseus- OB | ui 


sion the unit will be the salary cost of in- Che first factor named, in 


ting one student one hour. Certain ®Y; 18 not responsible in an) 


objections to this unit will be apparent, but fr these high costs. 


most of them are inherent in the types of Ties in the two colleges, bot! 


work offered For reasons stated later Verage, are approximately the 


these objections will not hold in the present other two factors (factors 2 a1 


instance ary costs of instruction being 

The two colleges. from the same institu. ifference in salaries paid we 
tion, that are used to point this discussion per student hour salary eost in 
will be referred to as College X and Col- only 21.6 cents. The salary cost 
X actually is 40 cents per 


While this factor tends toward t! 


lege Y. Between these colleges exists a 


natural, healthy, strong sense of rivalry, 
for they are competitors within the same structional costs it is not an imp 
“¢ , ve , ‘ ea > + area "o. - . 

general educational field. Both are pre II. Numper or Stupe? 
paring their students for industrial and PER CLASS 
commercial life. Further, both are spend- - . , 
: : The second factor named 
ing approximately the same amount of 
money for approximately the same number Item 
of weekly hours of faeulty service. Yet Total annual salary of 
. + sae : . faculty 

there exists a great difference in their in- Rar spe 
: ; : Equivalent of full-time 
structional output. One college is teaching faculty members 
3,663 students one hour per week, the other Average full-time fac 


6,994 students one hour per week. With ulty salary 





NY 





ent hour costs of instruction is the 
of students an instructor teaches 
In the two colleges this element 
ely. The classes in College X 
eleven students, those in College 

seventeen. Such differences in 
iSS@S, other factors being equal, 
ve differences in per student hour 
instruction. With costs in College 
ents, this factor would make costs 
ce X 30 cents per student hour 
il eost in College X is 40 cents 


classes then is responsible for half 


‘ference in the fiseal efficiency of the 


are the reasons for smaller classes 

ce X and what the possible reme 
The factors that determine the size 
‘wiate classes are many. Probably 
important is the type of work 

The two main types of collegiate 

rk are laboratory and lecture. Sal- 

; well as other instructional cost dif- 
between these two types of work, 
mendous. A laboratory class of 
indred in charge of one instructor 
be chaos. A lecture class of two 
ired in a properly constructed lecture 
forms an efficient unit of instruction. 
ture class of two hundred is compar- 
in educational efficiency, to a labora- 
class of ten in a full-equipped labora- 
If one instructor were to give the 
indred students both laboratory and 
re work, the laboratory costs per stu- 
hour would be twenty times the lec- 
costs per student hour. Assuming 
) per classroom hour as instructional 
the lecture costs would be 1 cent 
student hour, the laboratory costs 
d be 20 cents per student hour. These 
ferences are inherent in the type of work 
i must be recognized. Any instructional 
omparisons in higher or secondary 
tion which do not take into considera- 
the basie differences in these two types 
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of work are inval d ai dw l be 
any practical use, misleading 
The type « f work was. theref¢ 


place in which an explanation 


ferences in the sizes of classes 
eolleges under consideration w 


This factor was found not t 
The two colleges have approx 
same proportion of their tot 
devoted to laboratory work; ¢ 
per cent. and College Y 70 per 
2 per cent. difference would not ha 
preciable effect upon the size of 
the two colleges. 

Aside from the type of work « 
size of classes in college depends upon at 
least two other factors, (1) the total num 
ber of students enrolling, and (2) the num 
ber of different class sections offered Total 
number of students enrolled divided by 
number of class sections offered equals 
average size of class. Change either numer 
ator or denominator and the quotient also 

: 100 students 
will change. - average class 

10 sections 
of ten 1,00) students average class of 
10 sections 
100. = mudents average class of 20. A 
J sections 
wise faculty organization will harmonize 
these two factors in such a way as to ar 
rive at efficient class units. Of course, be 
yond a certain point lack of numbers can 
not be counteracted by combinations and 
must operate to increase per student costs 
A certain minimum number of different 
classes must be offered in a given field 
even though there be not enough students 
to operate them at a capacity load. Too 
frequently, however, in collegiate sur 
roundings, the catalogue number of courses 
offered so monopolizes the field of con 
sciousness when courses and classes are 
being determined upon that factors of 
fiscal efficiency are more or less forgotten 
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The college or departm« nt that offers more and Y even by so much as to design 
courses in the catalogue and on the schedul fields covered by the two colleges, 
ing sheets at the beginning of the semesters safe in saying that any differer 
is the big department or college, not the exists with regard to specializatioy 
college or department that has carefully in favor of the expensive College X 
and with judgment balanced the total nun other words that college can not 
ber of students and the number of courses its many more classes per unit of 
Oo as to arrive at the most efficient operat by a statement that they are ‘‘u 
ing class units possible under the existing if you wish to function in all 
conditions and in that particular academic The second fact which would | 
field justify the many more classes per 
These factors go far toward explaining students in the expensive College X 
conditions found in the two colleges under be less total student body. Th 
consideration College X with one half case. College X does have fewer 
as large a total student load as College Y than College Y. But this alone eo 
vindicate the tremendously expensi\ 


is Offering 32 per cent. more classes. The 
situation is illustrated by the following division of subject-matter, which gi 


per cent. more classes in College X 
are offered in College Y. Smal! 
ment does not justify increasing su 
sion of subject-matter. To the cont: 
her small enrollment demands 
This is a very expensive piece of educa- duction of subdivision of subject 
tional administration. In this particular the limit consistent with sound « 
it means an additional cost of 10 cents poliey. 
every student hour taught in the col In summary, about one half 
which amounted in the year in which tional instructional cost found in | 
the study wa ade to $13,880.18. This X, as compared with College Y, 
is the cost to this particular college for one the small size of classes. The « 
vear of having more separate classes for these small classes in College X is 1 
the number of students enrolled than did laboratory work but increased su! 
College Y. of subject-matter. This subdivision 
Why? Why should College X have more ject-matter is not warranted either 
classes per unit of students than College additional complexity of and 
Y Kither of two facts could justify, one specialization necessary in the 
partially, the other wholly, assuming first ered by College X or by the 
that it is equally necessary that the fields of students to be provided for 
covered by the two colleges be taught. contrary, the small enrollment 
l‘irst, if the field covered by the expensive X makes it apparent that e 
College X were much more varied and _ should be made to combine cla 
specialized than that covered by College possible without severe loss of 
Y, more separate classes would obviously — efficiency. This in turn will make 
have to be given. In this particular case, sary the rather absurd lengths 
this would not seem, to a disinterested ob- departmentalization has extend 
server, to be the case. While the writer college, a fact which will be disc 


may not remove the veil furnished by X following section 





) 


hours per week. 
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NUMBER OF CLASSES PER WEEK 
PER INSTRUCTOR 
rd factor named as governing per 
ir salary costs of instruction is 
er of classes an instructor teaches 
In the two colleges under dis 
his important element varies 
. instructors in College X aver- 
classroom hours week : 


teen per 


Y average twenty-one 
Such differ- 


» number of class hours taught 


hours per week. 


by each instructor, the other two 


rs being equal, mean very consider- 


‘ferences in per student hour salary 
With the salary costs 


nstruction. 
ents per student hour in College Y, 


r makes for a similar cost in Col- 
The cost 
this 
in the high 


f 25 eents (24.77). in 


40 
nportant 


cents; hence, is a 


element in- 
This factor amounted to 


| costs. 


idditional cost to College X dur- 


‘ 
1) 


- vear in which the study was made. 
it are the reasons and possible reme- 
First, 
an be no question but that the aver- 


r the operation of this factor? 


imber of class hours taught per week 
College X 


verage lecture load in this college is 


structor in is too low. 
The average labora- 
id is 11.39 hours per week. One 
a day for six days a week plus two 
f laboratory work per day can not 


} 


nsidered an average teaching load.” 


i schedule could, perhaps, be justified 
classes taught were exceptionally 
To the contrary, the data just 

them to be 

The facts are that with 3: 


has 
nall. 
smaller classes than the faculty 
lege Y, the faculty of College X are 


shown excep- 


’ 
’ 


as a whole runs 


of 


iverage for the institution 


urteen and fifteen hours lecture 


work. 


equal to one of recitation 


Two hours of laboratory are cor 


or lecture work. 


cent. tewer classes 


faculty of C 


teaching 19 per 
And the 


overloaded 


per 
week. OLLIE? 
not Their teaching load aver- 
ages approximately twenty-one classroom 
hours per week, this average including but 
six hours per week devoted to leeture and 
recitation work 


There are at least two ble expla 


of the 
loads that exist 


Poss! 


na 


exceptionally low teaching 


in College X 
1) fewer total hours of 


tions 


service per 
given to the college by this faculty, (2 

different distribution of the time they do 
The first of these two explanations 


The faculty of both col 


give. 
does not apply. 
leges give approximately the same total 
of 


effective 


and average number of hours service 
per week. The second cause is 
The distribution of faculty time in the two 


colleges is different. This is shown by an 
analysis of the time given to the respective 
Data filed by 


each faculty member makes such an analy- 


colleges by their faculties. 


sis possible. The following table summar 


izes these data in terms of percentages of 


total weekly hours. 


TABLE I 


LTY TIME Distr 
faculty t 

and salary spent in 

Administration 

Laboratory 

Lecture 

Preparation of class w 

Correction of class paper 

Committee work 

Experiment station work 

Extension service 


Miscellaneous 


Totals 


Inspection of this ta 


largest differences in the fa 
of the 


administration 


tribution two colleges lies in the 


fields of and instruction 
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ferences are made more 


summary 


shows three things, (1 


‘ulties spend an approxi- 


of time on all duties 
in administration and instruction, 


‘ollege X 


to administration 


devote 


cent. more time 
than do the faculty of College Y, an 


X take 


time 


( ‘olleve 


he faculty of 


ee per 


these eent. from the which 


should have been devoted to their primary 
function for which they are supported, 
namely, instruction 
differences are made 


These perhaps 


more ciear by the actual hours devoted to 
administration and instruction by the two 
Both give 


faculties approximately the 


same total number of weekly hours of sez 


\ et one spends 220 


vice to the university 
hours per week in administration, the other 
44 hours per week. Asa result the first has 
but 319 hours per week to spend in the 
class-room. The second has 407 hours. 

Administration is therefore an important 
The 


just ifiably be 


point for consideration in College X. 


following question might 


raised, ‘‘Could the faeulty time spent in 
administration be more profitably spent in 
teaching? Instructional costs are high in 
this college because teaching hours per in- 
structor are low and teaching hours per in- 
structor low because administrative 


are 
hours per instructor are high. The exces- 


sive amount of time devoted to administra- 


the second important cause 


the high instructional costs in (¢ 
It is probably the most fundams 
and certainly the one most sus 
remedy 

What 
tribution of faculty 


If the faculty of this e 


remedies are 

time seen 
logical 
to teach the same average number 
per week as the faculty of ¢ 
load that 


excessive, all 


do, a has been shown 
classes now beir oO 
college and all 

could be handled by 
full-time faculty members it 


These 


fifteen would not need to earry 


this other faculty 
the equiva 
teen 
the present nineteen 
total load than they are now carry 
following table shows the present 
posed time distributions of this e 
comparisons with the 


permits of 


tion now in force in College y 


TABLE ITI 
SENT AND SUGGESTED Facv! 


TIONS IN TOTAL Hours 


Item 


Administration 
Laboratory 
Lecture 
Preparation 
Correction of I 
Committee work 
} xperiment stat 
Extension service 


Miscellaneous 


Totals 


Under the organization sugg 
College X in this table, all hours 
to be exactly the same as under t! 
except those 
ministration. The 64.56 
left for that purpose would, in 
of comparisons between the two 


organization 
hours 
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This 64.56 hours per 


ugh. 
r cent. larger than the number 
red by College ¥. 


90 per cent. more student- 


which puts 


truction than does College X, 
would be under the proposed 

er cent larger faculty 

ng table gives the same time 

as the preceding one in terms 

of total 


ntages bring out 


weekly hours 


the 


reAS 


relative 


; of time spent on various duties 


irly than do the actual hours 


TABLE IV 
ESTED FACULTY TIME DISTRIBU 
MS OF PERCENTAGES OF 


GIVEN 


College Y 


Suggested 


Present 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


100 100 100 


percentages show that by the sug- 


str 
Lo 


n 


ibution of eollege time, the fac- 


llegve X would still devote a 


- proportion of their time to instrue- 


loes the faculty of College Y, 


proportion devoted to administra- 


ner ny 


. a 
ad 


the t 


This 


large 


still be twice as large. 
nt be 
‘are for any differences in the 


margin should 
ministration that may exist be- 
Further, the fac- 


wo colleges. 


embers of College Y would, under 


roposec 


Ss ne 
I 


Y) 
ifl 


X 


wr 


| plan, still be teaching an aver- 
r cent. more student hours each 
would the faculty members of 
reorganization of 


uuld such a 


time distribution mean in the eco- 


‘iency of 


woul 


First 
d mean the removal from the 


instruction ? 


of 


salary budget of 
full-time fi: 


members 


mately four 


W hich 
would effect both the economica 


were 


faculty 
cational efficiency of the college 

tional policy would demand that 

recognized ability and teaching power lhe 
retained. Such men are apt to be 
of departments. Economic efficiency 
that of 
departments in a faculty which would t 
total of 


be sacrificed 


demand some the eight he 


approximately 
A depart 


necessitates 


number a 
members should 
which 


mental organization 


eight heads of departments in a faculty 
totaling fifteen members is exceedingly ex 
The com 


departments 


It can not be justified 
bination of of 
would be tremendously effective in lower 


pensive. 
some these 
ing instructional costs both because of in- 
creased possibilities for enlarging classes 
by combining sections and because of lower 
average salaries. Assuming however that 
all be 
tinued it is possible to make the adjust- 


present departments should con 
ments mentioned without interrupting this 
organization. 

What would this mean financially? Re 
tention of the eight departmental heads and 
men of 
mean that the 


from the lowest faculty rank 


other recognized ability would 


must come 
This is the 


The average instrue 


four removals 


rank of instructor. 
tor’s salary in College Y is now $2,350.00 
This times four would give a total annual 
salary saving of $9,400 or 18 per cent. of 
reduce 


the total salary budget It would 


> 


costs from 40 cents to 33 cents per student 


hour. All 


continued and the faculty members retained 


classes now taught would be 
to give more weekly 
the institution tha 

The 


still have eight departmental 


not be asked 
of 


they are now giving 


would 
hours service to 
faculty wo 
heads 


hers 


be 


would then have seven other men 


eourse 


The savings indicated would of 
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has been placed in the pre- 
aragraphs on the factor of admin 
high instrue 
X Stress has been 


as a cause of the 


ion because other 


, ' 
T 
Down 


mentioned, namely (1) higher sal 


} 


and (. ower 


traceable to it A 


numbers students 
faculty 
organization which makes it 


Hs oper 


arawing aiaries 


necessary for 


cent. of the total faculty to be 


as heads of departments 
the 


and which permits 27 per cent. of 


total faculty time spent in admin 


th it high sal 
iries and, a limited enrollment, few 
The limite 


immediately, probably 


students per class. d enrollment 


can not be helped 
not for a period of time. The elements in 
this situation which are remediable under 
almost 


conditions are 


this 


present enrollment 


without exception inherent in rather 


‘aculty organization. The remedy 

a reorganization of the faculty 
and of faculty duties as will (1) reduce the 
administrative hours to within reason, thus 
increasing the instructional hours available 
and so releasing some of the faeulty for 
other assignments and (2) make possible 


the reduction of the number of classes of 
fered to as near economic efficiency as the 


to he 


The two tasks of the college administra 


subject-matter eovered will permit 
fiseal ¢ fficiency and edueational 
in hand. Neither 


the hands of the 


tor, namely, 
efficiency, must go hand 
need suffer at 
the 


sible for both to the central 


should or 


other, and college dean or head is 


equally respon 
university administration. 


PULLMAN, WASHINGTON EK. E. Linpsay 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN 
HOLLAND 


Durine the early part of the month of 


Mav dispatches from Holland indicated 


Dutch legisla 
ure whereby the gover 
appropriate 1,000,000 florins 
lie inds tor the sta 
Olympie Games in the 


One legislator, according 


shouted 


to have amid the 


supporters: ‘‘Theyv (the O 
are pagan rituals, the work of 1 
Whether this Solon of H: 
or wrong is not our purposs 
utterance, however, strikes a 
is indicative of the Dutch 

athletics 


To an Ameriean, 


and important part of 
An Ameriean seh: 
athletics 

The Dutel 


have ver) tt 


svstem 

form of would be 
conceivable 
hand, will 
such things as boxing, 
swimming and other sports 
serious people, inspired chiefl 
religious impulse 

ew-Ever since the sixteent!] 
influence of religion has 

the most puissant factors in 
life of the people of Hollar 
tion of modernism versus fun 
which is perplexing so n 
the 


of long standing in Holland 


minds at present time 


Kuyper, who was at that t 
in the state church, began his 
modernism. To support D1 


political party Was formed 
grew in power and strength, 
greatly assisted by the votes 
succeeded in gaining a 
the Duteh Second 


eabinet 


lies, 
Chamber 
was formed with Dr 
its head. 
This 


ing denominational schools inst 


new eabinet succeed 


‘ 


Kuyper himself was one of 


of the Free University of 


where ministers for his el 








| where young men pursu 
idies than theology were not 
inated with the ‘**modernist 
state unlversities 
apparent that the religious 
he Dutch 1s not only exceed 
but that it is actually re 
tics and therefore in edu 
splitting of the Protestant 
ts multiplicity of denomina- 
ts effect in Holland. With 
Dr. Kuyper to political 
the institution of denomina 
every sect now begins to 
ool of its own 
Edueation Act of 1920 oniy 
hools were completely state 
The non-public or private 
were mostly sectarian, were 
ed Most private schools. 
in poor condition. Build 
pment were insufficient, and 
iries were extremely inade 
long-standing struggle be 
porters of the state-subsidized 
ntrolled public school and the 
the state-subsidized but not 
l private school was settled 
compromise. In that year the 
was given equal rights on 
with the publie school. This 
n of rights enabled many sects 
aesire which had hitherto been 
realization, viz., the establish 
dequate denominational, pri 
Since it seems to be the ten- 
Dutch people to split up into 
lenominations, the number of 


onal schools erected since 1920 


juite large. 


y 


Y 


f 


+ 


ist Dutch education has been 
fluenced by Germany. This in 
e it is still considerable, seems 
minished. Undoubtedly this is 
fects of the war, for Holland’s 


W appears to be fixed upon a 
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study of English and American education 
‘gation of Dutch educators was 
cently se nt to England to observe the a 
ton plan worked out in pri 
That German influence is still function 
ing in Holland is to be seen in the adoptior 
n 1920 of a plan whereby the ‘‘Un ty 
School’? (German: Einheitsschule—D 
Eenheids) was established es: ad 
the war this reform had been much d 
‘ussed In Germany, and the modern ten 
deney not only in Holland, but in Germar 
and Austria as well, seems to be enti 
n this direction, although the actual work 
ng out of the svstem in the various di 
s may be quite different 
The Dutch educational system as it now 
exists Is composed of (1) the kindergarten 
yA the element iry school » the seeon 


iry school, (4) the lower technical school 


») the superior elementary school. be 
sides these, provision is made for higher 

dueation at (1) training colleges 2 
h oher techn eal schools. ) commercla 


schools, (4) the university 

The kindergartens, generally Froebellian, 
though sometimes Montessori, ar 
city institutions. There are some private 
kindergartens intended primarily for the 
children of the we althy 

The first school where attendance is com 
pulsory is the elementary school. This in 
stitution children are required to attend 
between the ages of six and thirteen As 
has been pointed out, these schools are now 
ill state-supported Only about half of 
the elementary schools are non-sectarian 
Non-seetarian schools seem to be decreas 
ing in number, while on the other hand 
sectarian schools are gaining much ground 

After quitting the elementary school 
pupil may attend a three or four years 
course at a superior elementary school 
Here are included in the curriculum, in 
addition to the usual subjects of the Amer 


; 


ican lower schools, such subjects as Ger 
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may 


lower tech 


low 
and wh 


eh 


students 


npromise 
‘ondary 
No 


attempted 


ne se 
lveeum 
IS 


iird grade. At that time a stu 


‘hoose between the gymnasium 


ent or the secondary-department 


This arrangement allows a student more 


time to make up his mind about his further 


study. Consequently his judgment is likely 


maturer and saner. The lyceum is 


popular 
like Switzerland, is a country 
where an acquaintance with modern for- 
eign languages is absolutely imperative 
Nearly every educated Dutchman is a lin- 
cuist versatile in English, French and Ger- 
The 
spread of nationalism during and after the 


| + 
{ 


man besides his own mother tongue 


war affected Holland in no small way 


was probably an intense feeling of nation- 


alism that eaused a radical change in the 
matter of modern language teaching. By 
the New Act not 
be taught in the elementary school and no 


Education French may 
foreign language may be taught before the 


seventh school From the point of 
of 


hardly seems prudent 


year 


view practical necessity this policy 
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HH 


kingdom ot 


one 


from kinderg 
ighly quest 
training 
most undesir 
le most Im] 
facing European parliament 
finane 
Wor ad 


the national 


ne of 
Old 


; 


tions ot the 
and even if 
absolutely neces 


be 


IS 


small, it 


tional budgets drawn 


taking economy Unfort 
cians usually begin to econot 


educational, and thus many di 


really important educational p1 


to naught So it was in E) 


Fisher Act had been passed 
dits of 


yet the enforcement of its idea 


the entire educational! 


was seriously hampered by a v 
omy which swept over the Brit 
that time. And it is 
Holland. The 


struek the little Dutch nation 


sf 


prec 
way in econ 
zation of the private and the 
has of course caused a treme! 
the 
cost of education can not be c!| 


in educational budget 


out a radical change in pol 


hardly probable. The Dutel 


y 


therefore, striking in the most 


spot, is attempting to decrease 
of teachers, to increase the nu! 
dents per teacher, and also t 
way which can only be called 


present salaries of teachers 


su 


+} 


a 


ul 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS “di Was ial Giese alk aaa 
ULAR EDUCATION IN SOVIET ia wee - o ra t : t 





RUSSIA oni 
Russia is ordering its educa a : : : 
» tral its enlidre n In . P ‘ 
f ve habits, activity, seil-reliance it is int S ] lustria 3 
sf set forth in an official . 1 farms, } stitut . 
SCHOO! AND SOCIETY by the | t stat t 


on Bureau, Washington, D. C. Phe first and ee 8 


, ? ? . i 
~ ven Of intant homes and ; ; ‘ 
. ‘ nlaces is red ad + 
first and second degree schools, , : 
ca nadit : I RSFSR t 
escents and peasant youth, ex ss 
; vear schools tak are c 2 ’ ‘ 
ehiid-communes and end 
seven-vear s&s ~ ts ~ 
? | T ’ il T ‘ | si) 
e @l S «¢ ce i Cla Due the p er @< 9 
D tin states, “upon the } 
. . - Os upon Civil War, not a the people have ! i 
hments.” These are of Oo 
( ) ne! These are ot tw the opportunity for a norma p . 
mes in whiel childre are ‘ 
homes, h children ar he bulletin explains. It adds t i ea 
: ; emt § sea , 
adomiciied, and Kindergartens Lo! “81 schools for adolescent on . 10.88 
with their parents There are pupils £ 4) on between tux -? has 
SR 498 infant homes and colonies (1.e., =F } ) 
; : For peasant children there are <o teach 
ad 1 t town) housing. 24,819 ‘ : ’ 
. . 5 51 ng 2,666 pupils in agriculture and “general 
ere are also 672 kindergartens and . p ” 
economic and social questions 
! eare of 34,225 children (the 


those o June G4 

c-stayloeceiagamatiaa init THE FRENCH MINISTER OF EDUCA- 
etin says: TION ON COOPERATION WITH 
GERMANY 






t degree school is intended f children 
; an ett eletk ank talon seme, te * M. pE Mownzir, the French minister of edu 
» te ineaiente in the chiddven the ot eation, and M. Ferdinand Brunot, professor of 
t three R’s, and also to teach them to the history of the French language at the 
scious of the facts and phenomena Sorbonne, were in Berlin last wee an ul 
The foundation is laid here for a_ official visit of which M. de Monzie said: “My 
st onception of life, and ‘elementary aim here is to find a common form for r inter 
$s given on some of the forms of social national scientific aspirations.”” He continued, 
Altogether there are in’ RSFSR as quoted by Dor thi Th mpson, e Pu 
st degree schools taking care of 3,726,121 70204» to whom he gave an interview 
1 degree school embraces the ages be My sojourn in Germanv has a svmb 
and seventeen years, its task being to You can not regard the sy ] as gligit 
who are already well acquainted wifh cause the objections to the restoration of spiritual 
of production. By their respective collaboration are purely sent nta Madame, I 
the second degree schools are divided into have made a good descent in ¢ 7 i us the 
thout breaking a t 


industrial, cooperative, sanitary, etc aviators say, W 
schools adapted especially for childrer 
ference t} ti 


for scier M. de Monzie was in confer 


sti distinct inelinations either 
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the Press Cong? 


representative 
] ] 
aeivered 


} 


al direct 
o, including 
He served 
Campeche, 
a book of essays 
edicine and practiced 
vears until he entered upon 
polities. He has studied in Eur 
sented Mexico abroad unde1 
President Calles Hi 


ry ty! 
pupils 


PARENTS AND THE SCHOO! 


} 


nor avoided if 


fie book etter and 


AN EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIP 
BETWEEN MEXICO UNIVERSITY 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


ne first exchange protessor ip tw nm the 
National | niversity ol! Mexico and a state un- 
versity in the United States has been arranged neatly. n 
between the Mexico University and the Univer the weather. 
sity of Missouri. Under the arrangement a {. Insist upon ehildr 
representative of the National University of les mn hours’ sleep. 
Mexico will go to the University of Missouri 5. Find out how mucl 


for a series of lectures on Latin American his ne work and see that 


torv and journalism, and a member of the fac }. Provide a quiet 
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ai 
ay the Si 
+ + a F e? } M{rs ~ \ 
+ e + ( i St \ 4 
ee ¢ O S VW { i M >. 5 
hetter lerst j tors, T { 
+ + S S t 
Alwavs _ 4 () 
‘ sk the t } ¢ it 1 } 7, 
a of ols : 
‘Whats t 
t v! : 
: ~ 
e, } l | 
8 oT P 
< ik 9 | i 
S | 
is lertake I ( ‘ Letk 
i ~ sul Ma t — 
Wat { renorte aT ; 
S ] =~ ( PM 
} . O 
4 it If ti 
‘ 7 
= 1 ai 
I - ‘ ; " , I W H. | 
S } y r + it ( | ¢ 4 ( 
; } ; I ; eis } T t N KS 
G t N \ cS ~ > R 
< > - 4 Hov T 
, ! W M } 
a ATATT? . . ’ ' Manumit S -awlit N. ¥ \ 
\NNUAL TEACHERS’ UNION : » 4 : 
ca : ‘erm, the } nS telt \ 
CONFERENCE /' SB ; 
( 1) | ( ( 
York Teachers Union and Teachers y ‘ . \f 
I nnounced na ell > 
Ce er eon! ence I ed i 
Ss O ‘ P. M 
‘ he eld n Octobe ._ @ 


nd important phases ol na ‘*What s 
, Roane nal 1 
fe, such as world peace, the . e educat ™ % 
. . 
hool buildings and characte y Robert D. Ke 
he pr rram Ss as follo " I ttee, Natior i { ore . , 4 | 
stry nd D J I i 
+ le t + S 
Oo ER 2. 8 P.M ; as 
Kdueat 
tis id W 1 Pe Cha an, J 
the World Federation of Tea S 
rgh,’’ by Miss Ruth Gillette Hardy, 
: si () oO \f 
+ | ? T 


leachers’ Union to Edinburg] 


ial H gh Scho How far shall tl 
g story the scl s w may sponsibility for characte ! y ir. Georg 
tl 1use pe by Har A. Coe, head of the | t 
S, | ess ft ¢ r sa s gy n, Teachers (¢ g ( i t M 





SCHOO! 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 


TION AND INDUSTRY 


nationa where 


America’s mi: * indu 


I may meet ear 


eciucato 
»f the current status of industry 


ships with education, and con 


outlook of the nation’s in 


9 this eonterence is expect 
educators and industrial leaders from all 


paris of the country 


Recent educa 


tional developments at 


versit\ licago, involving a unl rm ol 


istry, 


and ind 
The 


year 


( ooperat on between education 


interest to the conference. Institute 


add 
ft Meat 


nie 


Packing, established last as an 


rral part of the School of Commerce and 


Administration of the university, and conducted 


the ance of the university and the 


h year, 
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ANDOVER 
AND 


THEOLOGICAL 
nN ot the Theological 
University in 1922 throu 


between the Harvard D 
Andover 


vold by 


Theological 
the 
acco! 
In a 
the theological in 


stitutior 


Andover, who broucht sul 
Just ce 
the 


pei 


ment nullified, 


merger was itrary to 


Andover 


Dean W 


tounders of the 

In the absence of 
of the Theological 
} . 


University were not prepared to 


ment as to what effec 
on future theological instruction 
sity. When the two schools were 


eral Andover protessors, in ludu 


School, officia 


S 


voi 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


_ 


were added to the Harvard faculty 


A finding that the Andover 
financial reasons would be unable 
a separate institution was mad 
by Fred T. 


tacts 


Field, appointed mas 


the with regard to the 


} 


ported to the court that the pla 


, 


fulfilled 


under the existing conditions 


with Harvard as nea 


the 


hich the seminary was found 


| 


AAT) 
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' says D 1. § 
py ( } ers ( \\ I 
rl sist prof of « 
¢ of orthodox evang Chicago me | . 
t ‘ D Eesthe Gatewoo ese ( 
H D Scho Vi | oe M e { 
or¢ f { te! { ( | ve 
| truste c | O. \ 
( pose ¢ ( crs prole or « | 
tri ent: the p oft « 


neral utility in conducting the FACULTY ADVISERS FOR HARVARD 
sequence.” FRESHMEN 








School at Harvard a t Aw innovation at Harvard (: 
n ac t10 t t t te helping ne ; 
, i e lal 
opal Theolo Scho ( - 
e Newt Theologi I t 
LV} ho consists oO ‘ 
other than freshmer r) 
— 0a s Dr. Robe Det \\ } r 
tol Geare \ ( P 
ITIONS TO THE FACULTIES AT i “ge 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ne J o_ 
ecretar 
new professors, instructo1 
rious fields have been ; o It the } t es! ‘ ( 
oO Northweste n l ersit re , , ‘“ . . 
nouncement by Preside W alte _ . ; ; 
{mong the best know: re the ittention could 
the staif of tl Institute for Ike poorer Or tm : 
Land Eeonomies and Publie Utilities, sibl . we , Ue \ ‘ 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, who has become P#8¢¢ on Knowledge and und of tl 
individual boy rather tl ( ti 
fessor in economics at Northwester: 
School of Commerce. Professor Paul pretat . : ; tat 
Peck, of Grinnell College, Iowa, is to Two assistant deans, Edward A. Whitne 
essor of history. Professor Sterling ‘17, and Elliott Perki: e 
age comes to Northwestern from th interests Of tl reshiman ¢ t 1M 
of Utah and Harvard University as %oard of freshman advisers, and procte t 
professor of geology. F reshma Hall selecte ‘ 
ssor John J. B. Morgan, who goes to Younger Harvard alumni 
estern as assistant professor of psycho! In the university, have made it pos t 
as during the world war in the psycho crease the personal contact 
service of the U. S. army as lieutenant 1” spite of the increased size ot « 
ptain. During the past few years he has at Harvard. 
rector of the psychopathic clinie at th Preliminarv meetings fo 
rsity of Iowa. as are held at Maine, ( 
new faculty members engaged bi other universities and « ee 
estern University are: Professor Thomas process at Harvard. They began Sept 
erts, assistant professor of physical edu with a brief service in Applet Chapel, wher 


rom the International Y. M. C. A. C Professor Bliss Perm as the Peake! j 


Kenneth L. Wilson, director of physical was followed by a meeting : —— 
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AN “ECONOMIC REPORT” ON SERVICE 
COSTS IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


mate degradat 
McAndrew repeats his statement 


Chicago ranks 119th in a list o 


C1 sin its cost ol 


being from $161.27 down to 
He cites the computations of 


1] the board’s finance committee sl] 
portant probiems 


to inaugurate the schedules on 
1eW school year 


: He quotes the ecommunicatior 
report puperintendent 


organization of business men an 


E Chieago urging us without delay 
rom ; 
6] : p as a matter of importance 
eport, ne vaiue Ol ’ ne 
Fel 1995 community,” and gives extracts from ni 
1 ebruary, oe), ' , , : : 
, ” editorials favoring the increased sch 
buy what $100 bought in 1914 


il 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE resignation of Dr. William 


son, president for more than twer 


the Ohio State University, heeomes 
November 5. It is reported that 
Baker, former Mayor of Cleveland 
tary of War under President Wils 
considered for the presidency 

Dr. CLARENCE C,. LITTLE, 


the University of Michigan, 
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; M : , ; 
- ember 14 ) ( 
Dr. Fred E. B a 
, , ; 1. @o Pp S \ 
eve , { = heer 
, epresenti? ‘ ‘ eatio G \\ 
ed S nd Canada, me Dr. 1 IK 
\ 25 After speeche | t Side ¢ t S ( 
< of Dr. Bolton seg ee . 
ny de ind tal? af the fiche \ 
! } ted to M lniversity 
Dr. G © 
iH prot ed the acting-preside W he ( 
e Kar State A ng the cor é I M. D 
e. M , been granted ; Radcliffe ( é ed « 
ene hecome eduecationa has taken up her ne O 
Univer Minnes H Rev. G Horr, D.D 
ne } he prese teer ears pre ent ¢ Ni | 
bo tant2 nea re a all 
1 graduate of New Hamp pemig, Rae aamee 
nal orme j raduate S I rs uv ~~ ! t { t 
bia and Harvard Universities ugparttoety 
or of edu nd head of everett A. Greene, | 
aimantin ic hs pea? new president ol the instit 
ceeding Prof r Luther J. Pol I R Dr. ¢ 
ry, es dures {t the bureau ol selected by tl il ‘ 
exte oO! poara ¢ trustec ot ty mic i . 
(>) 700 protess r ot Ser a, : pe eee , 
Or t the Salem, Mas Nort 
een app ed protessor ol edu G Z 
C0EEK Dy Eleanor \ Gardne) versity o! North Carolu lé t! tt ( 
( ‘ ot he Carne e Institute of has accepted the director Dm ¢ t 1 
atl Pittsbureh, has beer appointed division of th vel \ 
epartment of English. Dre. P. J. Z 3 } hee 
. B Comes a eipa ‘ nrenae! I e Milw . 
t Arlington, Mass., has beer | | | 
nt profe of education a ) succeed Dr. W. J. I 
mae to be relieved trom ! f 
ord T cle ‘ ‘ 
r. M director of education tior nes 
é W este ns e { ecre of ¢ en? ‘ 
nderex his res ition to becom —_— na J 19 
Olessor ¢ the ps cholo ot ¢€ l nerintens r 
e University of Texas. His spe Prineston | ; : 
be that of mental tests - sista ainiille, + Wi 7 
H. Pp , prof en . t, , » 2 
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D1 
i ] 
ot schools 
receptions 
( 


teachers of King 


yn. For fifteer vears |! 


Kingston Academy and 


ars he has been superintendent 


AFTER a continuous service of t! 


Jo N . \ DDOX, | 7 , 
. [A - ‘iorence Woodworth has retired 


suis, Mo as been reelected for another four : 
tax . | he New York State Library 
vear term, al a salary ol 11,000 , ' . 
: ' , faecultv of the New York State Lib: 


THE leay of Dr. Randall J. < ondon, of the liss Woodworth 1s spending the 


( ineinnatl pubie se i0o0ls, has been extended un Europe. 


til November 1. Mr. E. D. Roberts will con in WS UM tee whe 


the capacity of acting superintendent 
I : ' I fourteen years has been librarian 


urn of Dr. Condon. an : . ; é 
, | —— Teachers College at Emporia, Kar 


CuarLes W. PerKINs, superintendent of the signed his position to accept the 
Nahant, Mass., publie schools for the past five of Pomona College, Claremont, Cal 


years, has tendered his resignation to take PresiIpeNT Epwin A. ALDERMAN, 
t on October 1, when he will leave to as versity of Virginia, who has sper 

sume new work as district superintendent in n Europe, will return to the 

New Hampshire. Harold F. Dow, superinten tober 1. 

dent of the Swampscott publie schools, has been ane Chines Utheors Ansadiction 
ited permission by the school committee to the following honorary members: M: 


charge of the Nahant schools on part of the Masencheasite Yostliete of 1 
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Hacne : sitv, however, has 

emphasized o1 id of additional trained and 
experienced assistants, and the desirability of 


rotary nm ON 1 »>Tnose a In 


addition their professional training and ex- 
erence, Nay an acquaintance with our clien- 
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tele, wal and its needs; such aequ: 


contributes immeasurably not onlv to their 


but to that of the ins 


details of the history of the Amer 


ibrary in Paris during the past year may 
ifs Yearboo! 


Ww DAWSON JOHNSTON 


EDUCATIONAL RFSEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELATION OF ABILITY TO 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By “ability” I shall mean in this article abil- 
ity as measured by group intelligence tests; by 
“achievement” I shall mean achievement as in- 
dicated by the official grades of students in the 
University of Missouri. 

In my class in educational psychology this 
semester there are 140 students. During the 
first recitation period the students were given 
the Missouri High School Group Intelligence 
Test. I took the names of the ten students 


making the highest scores and the ten making 


lowest in abil 


be seen that the low 
have only about one third the 
of E grade as compared with th 
students, but have twenty-seven ti 


otf F. 


TABLE 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF 412 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY WIT! 
MENTAL ABILITY 
GRADES 


166.6 
177.0 
186.7 
195.6 


2000 


In Table II another comparison 
The intelligence scores and the fin: 
educational psychology are give 
dents. The F and E grades are as 
the first table. The M are the 50 pe 
medium students, the 7 the inferior, a 
superior students. The figures in the 
umn give the numbers of students 


} 


different grades indicated in colw 
umn 3 shows the average scores 
Missouri High School Test. It w 
as indicated in column 4, that F stud 


an ability 2% better than S students, 7 
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average correlation of 
the final grade made 
quizzes was .75. The 
gence test with the 

in Table IV. 

first quiz has the 
ligence and that 
correlation with 

is evident: Afte: 


tors begin to operate, chief 


of failure of many stude 
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t only 21% hetter in amount of work, particularly for the 
oe , An instrumentality 
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$0 minutes, before the stud 


necessary tor every stu- 


work whatever in the course, to 


f his ability, an¢ 
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AS a . 


} 


ao ne 


students 
tone brilliant | ™ worthy of consideration 
ing test and the visual le 
only 10 minutes each for 
the analogies test, requirin; 
rive, as shown in the table, 
44, and .40, respectively. 
had the previous records made 
in other courses, they would have beer 
indication of their respective abilities, but I did 
not have such records and it would ha 
impossible to get them and reduce them 
common basis. Moreover, when 
a measure of a student’s ability 
subject, an intelligence test would 
Table IV is to show the cor- better indication of ability thar 
ot four different measures of other and different studies becauss 
e semester grades in educational gence test is more general; the re« 
a class of 135 students. The _ ticular branch of study is 
School Test requires 40 minutes. more likely to be affected by 
ning test takes 10 minutes; ability. Indeed, in some cas 
t takes 10 minutes; and test is a better measure of a 


es. than is the class grade 
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